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PREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


oR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OFF SANDY HOOK. 


| Rrrytiy did not learn that the great enemy 

had been captured till he went up in the 
morning to rélieve the steward; but the news 
was spreading rapidly, and it came to his ear 
before he reached his station. He hastened to 
the house of Mr. Watson, where Constable 
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Cooke and the steward still kept vigil over the 
fallen foe. The officer evidently did not relish 
his employment; but Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier 
had proved that he was a first-class tiger, as 
well as an exquisite of the first water. 

Mr. Watson had another interview with the 
wretch as soon as Levi arrived; but Dock 
Vincent was as obstinate as a mule. He 
took no pains to conceal the fact that he en- 
joyed the distress of the suffering father and 
the intense anxiety of Levi. The prisoner was 
to be examined before Squire Saunders during 
the forendon, and it was hoped that some de- 
velopment of the plan of the conspirator would 
be obtained. 
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By the morning train came Mr. Gayles. The 
steamer sent in pursuit of the Caribbee had 
returned to Boston in the night. Of course 
she had not seen or heard of the vessel, which 
had gone through Vineyard Sound, while the 
steamer followed the track of ships. bound 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘* Has he been searched?” asked Mr. Gayles, 
when he had reported the result of his mission 
to his employer. 7 

‘* No; I proposed it to Mr. Cooke, but he de- 
clined to do it until ‘a warrant had been ob- 
tained,” replied Mr. Watson. 

‘It should be done at once; ” and Mr. Gayles 
hastened to attend to this important duty. 

Dock blustered, and attempted to resist the 
indignity, as he termed it; but the constable 
was determined, and heeded not the prisoner’s 
protest or his struggles. On his person was 
found a variety of papers, and among them 
the letter which Captain Gauley had written 
in the cabin of the Caribbee. But this docu- 
ment had no signature, and was hardly more 
satisfactory than the letter which Mr. Watson 
had received from Bessie; at least it contained 
no accurate information. One sentence, how- 
ever, was sufficiéntly definite to miake a begin- 
ning upon. ‘‘ We are somewhere inside of 
Sandy ‘Hook, ready to go to sea at a moment’s 
notice,” Captain Gauley wrote. “You know 
where to leave a letter in New York, when you 
are ready to go on board; and one‘of us goes 
up to the city every day now.” 

‘* It’s no use,” said Dock, maliciously. “You 
can’t find the Caribbee. Mr. Watson, I may 
rot in jail; but you will never see your daughter 
again if you go on with this matter. 
want to get her back, pay me the money I ask, 
let me go, and you shall have her in a week.” 

“I will not pay you a dollar,” replied Mr. 
Watson, firmly. 

** All right,” added Dock, with a sneer. 
“You-will wish you had in the course of a 
year or two. I know what I’m about_ this 
time.” d 

Mr. Watson, Mr. Gayles, and Levi went to 
another room to consider the situation, leaving 
Constable Cooke in charge of the prisoner. 

“‘ Cooke, do you want to make a hundred 
dollars easy?” said Dock, in a whisper. 

**T don’t know,” replied the officer. ‘I can’t 
compromise myself.” 

“* You run no risk,” added Dock, as he wrote 
with a pencil, on half a sheet of note paper, 
thé letter which Captain Gauley received just 
before the Caribbee sailed. ‘ Put this in an 
envelope, direct it to Captain John Gauley, 
care of E, G. Baines & Co., No. — Maiden 


If you 
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‘Lane, New York; and put it into the post 


office. That’s all; and here is a hundred 
dollars.” 

Constable Cooke took the note and the 
money. Dock wrote the direction for the let. 
ter on a piece of paper. He thrust the whole 
into his pocket. He had his doubts, as wel] 
he might, about the propriety of mailing the 
letter. 

Levi, from the information obtained, was 
satisfied that the Caribbee was at anchor in 
one of the secluded inlets below New York, 
waiting for Dock to join her. It was not 
likely that she would go to sea without her 
owner, whose family were on board of her. 

‘Dock says she will go to Australia, wheth- 
er he joins her or not,” said Mr. Gayles. 

*¢ She will not sail till those on board have 
heard from Dock. We must take care that he 
does not send any letter or message,” added 
Levi. 

“Perhaps it would be better to let him do 
80, if we could only stop the letter at the post 
office.” 

** But we don’t know who has charge of the 
vessel. It is plain that he has a captain on 
board of her; but he does *not sign his name 
to the letter we found upon Dock,” interposed 
Mr. Watson. ; : 

“Don't let him send any letters,” persisted 
Levi. ‘*Then the Caribbee will Stay where 
she is till we find her,” 

‘That is the better way,” replied Mr. Wat- 
son.. - 

Perhaps it is;” said Mr. Gayles. “But it 
would do no harmi to ask the postmaster to 
stop any letter to Mat Mogmore, for instance.” 

“‘ Mat Mogmore did not take that vessel 
round to New York,” added Levi. “There 
is a bigger-man than he on board of her, and 
we don’t know his name, We can’t do any- 
thing in this way, unless we stop all the letters 
directed to the vicinity of New York.” 

**Doesn’t this man’s name appear in any 
Dock’s papers?” : 

‘“*No; I have looked in vain for it.” 

“ Mr. Watson,” ‘said Levi, suddenly spring: - 
ing to his feet, ‘I am sure I can find Bessie.” 

Both Mr. Watson and Mr, Gayles looked at 
him with interest. He had done a similar 
work once before, and his confident expression 
was entitled to respect. 

‘““T am as sure as I want to be that the 
Caribbee is anchored somewhere in New York 
Bay. Dock’s letter says so. He sent her there, 
intending to join her as soon as he had col- 
lected his. black mail. The facts and the theory 
agree with each other.” 
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«“ Admit what you say,” added Mr. Watson, 
“and there‘ is no doubt of it.. What shall we 
do?” 

«J will go to New York in The Starry Flag. 
I can tell the Caribbee as far as I can see her, 
by night or by day. I will stand off and on 
by Sandy Hook, so that she cannot pass me. 
You and Mr. Gayles shall go to New York-to- 
night, charter a small steamer, and explore all 
the inlets and bays below the city till you find 
her.” 

“She may escape before you get there,” sug- 
gested Mr. Gayles. 

“No; she will wait till she hears from 
Dock.” 

“It may get into the newspapers.” 

“« We will see that it does not.” 

Various objections to Levi’s plan were con- 
sidered; but it was adopted without material 
alteration. Mr. Watson thought it would be 
better to charter a steamer in New York for 
Levi's use; but he preferred the yacht. She 
would be under his control, and at the critical 
moment would not be out of coal, or her ma- 
chinery out of order. 

Levi determined to sail as soon as the exam- 
ination of Dock Vincent was finished. . He en- 
gaged three extra hands, and put provisions 
and water enough on board to meet any emer- 
gency, in case the cruise should be unexpected- 
ly prolonged. He was confident that his plan 
could not fail; and if Constable Cooke had 
not been unfit for a place of trust, probably it 
would not have failed, either in whole or in 
part. 

Mr. Fairfield was arrested, and at ten o’clock 
both he and Dock were arraigned for examina- 
tion. The old man was dreadfully alarmed. 
With the arrest of Dock his fondest hopes 
had gone out in darkness. Not only was the 
rich’reward he had been promised forever lost, 
but his neighbor’s note for ten thousand dol- 
lars was not worth the paper on which it was 
written. Though the conspirator did not yet 
believe that his plan had failed, the old man did. 

Dock was held on a complaint of kidnapping 
Bessie Watson, and an attempt to extort mon- 
ey from her father. The evidence, including 
Dock’s letter and the absence of ‘Bessie, was 
more than enough to hold him, and he was 
committed for trial. The testimony was strong 
enough to hold Mr. Fairfield, and he also was 
committed; but. Mr. Watson, out of ‘consider- 
ation for the poor old man, procured bail for 
him. It was in vain he protested that he had 
nothing to do with the affair, and knew noth- 
ing about it. His midnight meeting with 
Vincent condemned him. ' 
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The deputy sheriff bore Dock to the jail; for 
Mr. Gayles suggested that Constable Cooke’s 
fingers were slippery, though he did not know 
that they had already been soiled by a bribe. 
Levi hastened on board of the yacht as soon 
as the case had been disposed of, where his crew 
had made every preparation for the intended 
cruise — how long it was to be they knew 
not then. The wind was blowing a smashing 
breeze when she sailed, and in forty hours she 
was off Sandy Hook. Mr. Watson and Mr. 
Gayles arrived a day earlier, but did, not deem 
it prudent to commence the search till the next 
day, fearful that the Caribbee might slip away 
before the yacht arrived; but they were not 
idle. They visited all the small ports in the 
vicinity; but Captain Gauley kept the vessel 
away from any harbor. 

Constable Cooke could not settle his mind 
in regard to the letter in his pocket, and he 
kept it there till the day after the examination. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Gayles had both neg- 
lected, and even snubbed him. They did not 
ask his advice; they did not employ him to as- 
sist in the search. ‘They had gone off without 
him, and he saw no chance to make any money 
with the information in his possession. If Mr. 
Watson wanted Mr. Gayles to do his business 
for him, he might employ him. Mr. Cooke 
enclosed the pencilled note, directed it, and 
mailed it in Gloucester. 

Mr. Watson commenced his search in the 
steamer he had engaged for the purpose. He 
went a dozen miles up North River, examining 
every vessel in the stream, passed down the bay, 
through The Kills, up Newark Bay, through 
Staten Island Sound to Amboy, scoured Rari-, 
tan Bay and River, without success, and thus 
used up the first day of the search. The next 


day — that on which Mat Mogmore went to the . 


city and brought off the letter, — she followed 
East River to Throg’s Point; ran into Harlem 
River, Flushing Bay, and all the inlets, exam- 
ining the Long Island shore as far as Rock- 
away, but with no better results than on the 
preceding day. Off Coney Island she spoke 
The Starry Flag. The captain of the steamer 
was confident that the Caribbee was not in the 
vicinity; it was more probable that she had 
come through the Sound, and put into Cow 
Bay, or some other waters beyond Throg’s 
Point; and the steamer returned to the city, 
to renew the search on the third day. 

Captain Gauley changed his anchotage every 
day or two. On the first day he had been be- 
hind Coney Island, but had moved over to a 
point south of Staten Island that evening, and 
thus, by accident, escaped discovery. 
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Mat brought the letter to him, and the Car- 
ibbee went to sea instantly; but-it was only 
to encounter The Starry Flag, lying in wait for 
her. The quick eye of Levi immediately rec- 
egnized her, and his orders to come about 
were given in sharp, quick ‘tones.. He was 
excited; Bessie was almost within hail of him; 
indeed; he saw her standing on deck, with Mrs. 
Vincent and the children. The wind was fresh, 
and the Caribbee had spread every inch of her 
canvas. Levi arranged his plan to cut her off 
while she was still nearly half a mile distant 
from him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HALF ROUND THE. WORLD. 


HE wind was fresh, and The Starry Flag 

was under easy sail when the Caribbee 
was discovered. Though Levi immediately 
ordered the foresail to be hoisted, he saw, 
with intense chagrin, that the advantage was 
against him. He had hauled down the fly, 
and he hoped, as Dock Vincent was not on 
board of the Caribbee, that her people would 
not recognize the yacht. The wind was east, 
and the vessel was beating out, while The 
Starry Flag had the wind on the beam. 

Levi, trusting that his craft would not be 
identified, intended to crowd the Caribbee so 
as to oblige her to tack, and then, while she 
was in stays, to lay alongside, and board her.’ 
Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier stood, with his re- 
volver in his hand, ready to follow his ‘‘excel- 
lent captain,” who was also similarly armed, 
to the deck of the chase. Three other men 
«were also detailed to join the party, though 
Levi did not expect much, if any, resistance. 

The young skipper kept out of sight him- 
self, that he might not be recognized before 
the decisive moment came. His heart bounded 
with excitement. He saw Bessie standing on 
the deck with Dock’s wife, and a few moments 
more would restore her to him, and he should 
have the proud satisfaction of sailing up New 
York Bay, and giving her back to her father. 
The steward was prepared to do greater won- 
ders than ever before. Thus far he had done 
all the hard fighting, and he was prepared to 
do it unto the end. 

The decisive moment did not come then, 
The quick eye of Mat Mogmore had recog- 
nized the yacht, and the Caribbee suddenly 
tacked, ahd stood away to the south-east. 
But Levi did not give up the chase. He had 
the weather-gage, and his foresail was now 
drewing well. In spite of Dock's. brags about 
the speed of his vessel, the young skipper be- 





lieved: the yacht would outsail her; ‘but this 
was only a blind confidence:: 

The Caribbee was headed directly towards a 
shoal place called the ‘‘ Oil Spot,” and as it 
was dead low tide, Levi thought she could 
not-pass over it.. Farther to the southward 
was a ledge, with only nine feet of water on it, 
But Captain Gauley knew all about the dan- 
gers of the navigation on this part of the 
coast. He went just to the southward of the 
Oil Spot; and, instead of gaining anything, 
Levi was obliged to keep away, and lose the 
weather-gage, in order to avoid the shoal him- 
self. 

He was disappointed, and felt cheap after 
his failure. The Caribbee, close-hauled, was 
standing off to the south-east, while The 
Starry Flag was a quarter of a mile astern of 
her. Neither had the advantage, and it was 
still an open question which could make the 
best time. Levi soon found that the Caribbee 
was running away from him; but she carried 
a main gaff-topsail and a staysail. Fortunately 
he had similar sails on board, though he sel- 
dom used them. ‘ They were set, when the two 
vessels were about a mile apart. 

The wind held fresh and steady, and Levi 
was happy when he realized that the Caribbee 
was no longer gaining upon him. Hour after 
hour he followed her, without any perceptible 
change in the distance between them. It was 
plain now that the two vessels were about 
equally matched; and, day and night, Levi 
held his course. On the third day out he 
spoke a ship bound to New York. He knew 
what agony Mr. Watson was suffering, and he 
wrote two letters to him, one directed to New 
York; and the ‘other to Rockport. ‘I shall 
follow the Caribbee round the world if neces- 
sary, and I will-not return without Bessie,” he 
wrote. These letters he sent on board of: the 
ship, and in due time both were received by 
Mr. Watson. 

For weeks and weeks The Starry Flag fol- 
lowed the Caribbee; but the voyage would be 
as tedious to the reader as it was to Bessie 
Watson. From the summer time, the yacht 
went into the heat of the torrid zone, and from 
that to the spring time of the south temperate. 
A week out from New York she encountered a 
heavy gale, and lost sight of the chase: but 
Levi, true to his promise,-did not give up the 
pursuit, though he did not see the Caribbec 
again for weeks. As the yacht was getting 
short of water and: provisions, he put in at the 
Island of St. Helena for fresh supplies, and 
learned that the Caribbee had left the port 
only the day before. 
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Again he made a harbor at Cape Town; but 
the chase had not been there. With fresh pro- 
yisions, he sailed again, not expecting to see 
the Caribbee till he found her at Melbourne, 
the port for which she had cleared; but as he 
went out of the harbor, he discovered her 
coming in: The Caribbee went about, and 
stood on her course again to the eastward. 
Levi was in high spirits now. -He had out- 
sailed his rival from St. Helena. He had 
profited by an attentive study of the current 
chart, and gained a day. Proud of this tri- 
umph over the skilful seaman who was in 
charge of the chase, he persevered in the 
pursuit. 

Bessie saw The Starry Flag from the deck 
of the Caribbee, and understood why Captain 
Gauley put about. She was -amazed at the 
persistent devotion of Levi in following her 
so far, and hope brightened and inspired her. 
Captain Gauley and Mat laughed at what they 
called the folly of Levi, and assured Bessie he 
would never find her. 

Week after week both vessels held on their 
course, through sunshine and tempest. Off 
the southern coast of Australia a fearful storm 
burst upon them, and for the third time since 
leaving the Cape of Good Hope, they parted 
company; but both of them weathered the 
tempest. One hundred and seven days from 
New York, in the spring time of the southern 
hemisphere, The Starry Flag was approach- 
ing Bass Straits. The navigation was difficult 
and dangerous. Levi had read up his nautical 
library, and carefully studied the charts he had 
obtained at Cape Town. The wind was blow- 
ing a fresh gale from the southward and west- 
ward, and the young commander was full of 
doubt and anxiety. The night was coming 
on, with the promise of thick and heavy 
weather. Another day would enable him to 
reach Melbourne; but it was hazardous to at- 
tempt to thread his way among the rocks and 
coral reefs in the night and the storm. Pru- 
dently, therefore, he put about, and stood away 
to the southward, close-hauled, with the-heavy 
seas washing his decks, for his bulwarks had 
been stove in the tempest a week before. 

“ Sail, ho!” shouted the man on the lookout 
forward. 

“Where away?” asked Levi. 

“On the weather bow.” 

“Tt’s the Caribbee!” exclaimed Levi to Bob 
Thomas, who had. been made first mate of the 
yacht. 

“Ay, ay! It is,” replied the mate. 

“She went to the southward of Hammetts, 
while we went to the northward, after the great 
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storm. The southerly current has carried her 
off her course, I should judge,” added Levi. . 
‘The captain and the mate watched her with 
the most intense interest. The Caribbee stood 
on. her course, and it was evident that she in- 
tended to enter the straits, regardless of the 
perils before her. Levi could not do less than 
follow, reckless as it seemed to him. He did 
follow; but he took extraordinary precautions. 
He bent on his heavy anchor, and made other 
preparations for trying events. But the Carib- 
bee, instead of entering the straits in the dark- 
ness, stood away to the northward. All night 
long the gale piped its angry notes, and The 
Starry Flag again lost sight of the chase in 
the gloom. 

The weather moderated in the morning, 
though the gale only partially subsided. Again 
the Caribbee was discovered, hull down, in the 
south. She was then entering the straits, to 
the southward of King’s Island, where no pru- 
dent navigator would venture in bad weather. 
The yacht was headed in that direction, and 
anxiously did Levi watch the chase. He had 
no intention of following her through the in- 
tricacies of that rock-bounded channel. Two 
hours later, the cry ran through the yacht that. - 
the Caribbee had struck on a hidden reef! 

The heart of the young skipper was in his 
mouth. Bessie was in great peril, and he was 
almost distracted as he thought of her, perish- 
ing in the angry waves, surrounded only by 
enemies. The yacht dashed madly on towards 
the scene of the disaster. Trembling with anx- 
iety, Levi went below to consult his chart, 
which lay all the time on the cabin table. He 
found the locality, and the ledge on which the . 
Caribbee had struck. There was no other 
peril very near it, and he stood on confidently 
till: The Starry Flag was within hail of the 
wreck, or would have been in less tempestuous 
weather. 

The foremast of the Caribbee had gone by 
the board, and the waves were making a clean 
sweep over her decks. The life-boat, which 
swung at the port davits of the yacht, had 
been cleared away, in readiness to be lowered. 
Finding he had good holding-ground under 
him, Levi ordered the men to let go the heavy 
anchor. Fortunately it brought her up; but 
the other anchor was also thrown over. The 
sails were lowered, and the yacht rode tolera- 
bly easy. The gale was abating, and Levi 
was satisfied that the two anchors would hold 
her. 

The life-boat was manned with four men, 
and Levi took his place in the stern-sheets. It 
was no easy matter to board the wreck while 
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the sea was making a clean breach over her. 
She had struck her bow upon the sharp rock, 
and stove in her bottom. She had filled, and 
her stern had settled down, and the water 
was over her taffrail, while her stem .projected 
up into the air. Her hull had swung round a 
little, so that there was a choice of sides in ap- 
proaching her. The foremast had been jammed 
up by the breaking of the keelson where it was 
set, and hung over the side. To this the life- 
boat was made fast, and Levi, followed by Bob 
Thomas, climbed on board. 

Crouching under the lee of the camboose, 
the young skipper found Bessie, Mrs. Vincent, 
and the two children, while the crew were 
clinging to’ the rigging of the bowsprit to 
prevent being washed overboard. 

*O, Levi!” cried Bessie, when she saw the 
manly form of her true friend. 

In the blast and the spray, Levi clasped her 
hands, and both of them wept. It was more 
than three months since they had parted in the 
house of Mr. Watson. 
think of the past, or even of the future; the 
present absorbed all the energies of the young 
seaman. With the assistance of Bob Thomas, 
Levi conveyed Bessie along the fallen spar, 
and lowered her into the life-boat. Mrs. Vin- 
cent and her two children were assisted into 
the boat in the same manner. Mat Mogmore 
and two men — all that were left of the crew— 
were then permitted to enter the boat, which 
pulled back to the yacht. 

With much difficulty, and the exercise of no 
little skill, the lifé-boat was kept right side up, 
and the rescued party were. safely placed on 
board of The Starry Flag, though the females 
had to be hoisted up in slings over the stern. 

** You are safe, Bessie,” said Levi, as he con- 
ducted her to the cabin. 

**Thanks to our Good Father, and to you, 
Levi, Iam!” 


** T have the inexpecssibie happiness of greet 


ing you again,” said Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier, 
as he threw open the door of her state-room. 
The gale rapidly subsided, and in the after- 
noon, after the wreck had been boarded again, 
the yacht sailed for Melbourne. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_——_—_@———————— 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XII. — Tue Prospect oF ATTACK. 


THINK that is a very interesting story, 
Mr. Cooper,” said Fred, drawing a long 


breath. ‘‘ And didn’t the Indians try to find 
you afterwards?” 


There was no time to’ 
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“Very: likely, my boy — very likely; but 
Dan'el Cooper knows how to kiver his trail as 
well as the sharpest redskin that ever took a 
scalp. Onless they got on my trail, thar war 
small chance of thar findin’ me, fer Black Pan, 
whar. William Bucket and me resides, is a on- 
common curus place, as you'll diskiver when 
you git thar, my boy. William and me has 
b’en lookin’ fer these Camanches ever sence, 
But thar is no. spottin’ Camanche; he never 
stays two nights in the same place — allers on 
the move. That was the fust we have seen on 
’em, this arternoon, and I’m mighty satisfied 
we found ’em at a time so valerble to you. J 
wouldn’t ha’ gin a gret deal fer yer life insur- 
ance ’bout then. Hows’ever, that’s all over 
now.” 

‘*Do you think there is no danger of an at- 
tack to-night, then?” I asked. 

“Can’t say ¢hat, exactly,” said Cooper, rising 
and lighting his pipe. “ Out on ther perraries 
thar’s allers danger. Mought be a leetle more 
nor ther average to-night, though — carn’t say, 
Yer better talk to William "bout that. Wil-. 
liam’s head is older nor mine, and I have a 
gret respect fer gray hairs. William is ther 
bors of this firm.” 

With this Cooper walked off into the shadow, 
quietly smoking, and entered into conversation 
with Buffalo Horn. : 

Bucket expressed the opinion that there was 
no great danger to be apprehended that night. 
It was barely possible the Indians might attack 
us, but it was not at all probable. They had 
been driven away in affright by the unexpected 
reénforcement which had come up in their rear 
when they thought they had a sure prey in the 
little party with whom they had shaken hands 
so solemnly, and Bucket thought they would 
not be likely to resume the fight until they had 
had time to examine into the present state of 
our forces. - 

‘Ther perrarie Injins is all alike in-one 
thing,” said Bucket. ‘ Camanches, Apaches, 
Cheyennes, or whichever, they never fight till 
they git every advantage they caz git. Then 
they makes a rush at you. Night fights they 
don’t fancy. Never mind what you have heerd 
to ther contrary — it’s agin Injin notion ter fight 
in ther dark. They ginerally prefers ter come 
down on yer arly in ther mornin’, when ther 
sun is jest gittin’ up, or else at high noon, or 
else at sundown.” 

‘*Why do they choose those hours espe- 
cially?” asked Professor Larned. 

** Wal, I’ve heerd some mighty wise reasons 
guv for it, by them as didn’t know; but I cal- 
*late ther raal reason is jest that hit’s a sorter 
fashion with ’em. No use givin’ reasons fer 
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what Injin does. I made up my head long ago 
ter jest take ’em as I find ’em, and account fer 


anythin’ curus by sayin’ it’s Injin’s style — |" 


that’s all.” | 

The old trapper talked so coolly about that 
which was to us a matter of such intense in- 
terest, as touching on the safety of our scalps, 
that we were at last quite calmed, and prepared 
for the night with little fear that our sleep 
would be disturbed. 

Bucket and Cooper volunteered to keep the 
night-watch themselves, and allow Buffalo 
Horn to sleep. ‘The faithful Shawnee had 
been robbed of his sleep pretty largely by his 
constant vigils, and so he laid himself down 
to rest with us, with gratitude for the privilege. 

We were all soon fast locked-in the arms of 
slumber, with our guns between our legs, and 
in readiness to spring to our feet promptly if 
there should be an alarm during the night. 

) (TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS RAM. 
A free translation from the French. 
BY PAUL .COBDEN. 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” “‘ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


IIl.—New TROUBLE, AND THE WAY OUT OF IT. 


“T HAVE worse news for you to-day,” said 
the shepherd, as the poor ram was try- 

ing; in all the eloquence of gratitude, but in 

sheep language, of course, to express his thanks 

for his spared life. 

* “New trouble?’ What can it be?” 

“T will tell you, and then we will see if there 
is any way out of it. Your mother asked me, 
last night, whether I still loved the beautiful 
Jacinthe; but I did not know what to say, for 
you had never spoken to me of your love af- 
fairs. However, I answered at a venture that 
I had never ceased to love the beautiful Ja- 
cinthe.” 

“Thank you,” replied the ram. ‘ You an- 
swered rightly; for I have always loved Ja- 
cinthe, and even more, I think, since I have 
been so wicked and wretched.” ’ 

“TI gathered from what your mother said,” 
continued the shepherd, ‘the facts that Ja- 
cinthe has heard of all your cruelties to sheep, 
and that she does not want to marry you. She 
is, I understand, a most lovely woman, and 
cannot support the idea of having a husband 
who has distinguished himself for cruelty. A 
rich neighbor has sought her hand, and your 
mother has been to see her, to tell. her how 
much Gerimel (for she thinks I am Gerimel) 
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has changed, and that he is no longer the un- 
kind, cruet man he onte was.” 

“‘Ah, my poor mother is nearer right than 
she thinks,” answered the ram; ‘“ but, alas! I 
am only a sheep; and in this form I can no 
longer please Miss Jacinthe.” 

‘* But something. must be done,” said the 
shepherd; ‘and now I will tell you of an idea 
that has just struck me. We will go together 
to see Jacinthe, and I will question her in 
your presence, and you must answer yes or no 
by nodding your head. Jacinthe will, un- 
doubtedly, be delighted with your wonderful 
intelligence, and will ask me to give her my 
ram; and I will answer that she may have yo, 
provided she wil] never, for any price, part 
with you. She will at once promise to keep 
you; and seeing your ability to answer all her 
questions, she will often consult you; and@ you 
can, if you choose, prevent her marriage with 
the rich neighbor.” 

The ram leaped for joy, and that very day 


‘went with the shepherd to see Jacinthe. They 


found her alone; and after the first formal 
salutation was over, the shepherd, who had 
the form and face of Gerimel, and no appear- 
ance whatever of being a sheep, said, — 

‘* My mother, I understand, has been to see 
you, beautiful Jacinthe, to speak a good word 
for me. She has told you how much I am 
changed; but as you may suspect her of being 
prejudiced in my favor, I have brought with 
me a witness, who is above all suspicion — a 
ram of most remarkable intelligence; and I 
am now going to question him in your pres- 
ence. You can then judge for yourself wheth- 
er or not I am changed, and really worthy of 
your love.” . 

The: young and beautiful girl gazed at the 
ram in surprise; but her astonishment was 
beyond all bounds when she saw the shepherd ~ 
and the ram actually carrying on a conversa- 
tion, — the one with his tongue, the other with 
signs. 

‘“‘Is it true, my faithful sheep, that Gerimel 
was once a wicked shepherd?” asked the shep- 
herd. “Is it true that he often beat his sheep 
and lambs most cruelly, and even abused his 
ram?” 

The ram nodded yes, and then glanced im- 
ploringly at Jacinthe, as if he wished to ask 
pardon for Gerimel. : 

“Ts it true,” continued the shepherd, “ that 
his disposition is entirely changed, and that he 
is now as good as he once was wicked?” 

The ram could hardly wait for the question 
to be finished, and immediately nodded a very 
significant yes. 

“Is it true that Gerimel loves Jacinthe with 
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all his heart?” proceéded the shepherd. Here 
two quick nods of the head said, ‘‘ Yes, yes!” 
and Jacinthe was almost wild with astonish- 
ment. 

“Is it true that she would be happier with 
him than with any one else?” 

Two hurried nods again said, “‘ Yes, yes!” 

“‘ Ought she not to marry him immediately ?” 

Two decided shakes of the head said, “‘ No, 
no!” 

At this last response, Jacinthe smiled, an@ 

4 ‘ 
the shepherd said, — 

** Ah, you malicious ram. When, then, must 
she marry him? Next month?” 

“No!” 

“* Next year?” 

“No!” 

“ek Why, you impertinent animal! Must she 
wait for your permission?” 

‘Yes, yes!” 

This time the ram’s nod was so expressive, 
that Jacinthe could not restrain her admi- 
ration. : 

** You have come, Gerimel, to ask my par- 
don,” she said, turning to the shepherd; “and 
you appear to love me with a true love; and 
now are you willing to make one sacrifice for 
me, and give me this wonderful ram?” 

“Yes, with all my heart, dear Jacinthe, if 
you will never part with him, but keep him, 
and let him grow old in your service.” 

** Ah, indeed, I will keep him forever!” ex- 
claimed Jacinthe, putting her arm caressingly 
around the ram’s neck. And she added, as 
she looked tenderly down on the ram, and 
patted him again, ‘“‘ Yes, you noble sheep, 
I will take good care of you. The butcher’s 
knife shall never touch your throat.” 

As she said this, and gently stroked him, he 
bent his head towards her, to express his ap- 
preciation of her loving attentions. But sud- 
denly she screamed with fright, for, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the ram had taken his old 
form, and now stood before her as Gerimel, 
the true Gerimel; while he whom she had 
taken for Gerimel had become a ram. 

This wonderful transformation was too much 
for her to believe at first, but all was soon ex- 
plained. Gerimel was himself again, and yet 
not really his former self, for he was no longer 
cruel, but good and kind, and Jacinthe felt 
more than her first faith in him. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 

—— PL uTarcu states that no Egyptians, 
except the Lycopolites, would eat the flesh of 
sheep. These latter did so out of compliment 
to the wolves, which they venerated. Fa 
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SEA THINGS. — SEA HORSES. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


As both lads and ladies are fand of airing 
their superfluous vigor on the back of 
some fiery charger, why should not the sea, 
that has its mermaids and its urchins, have 
also its horses? 

If the ancients may be believed, the horse is 
a product of the sea, and none should have a 
better right to its possession. - In ancient fable 
it is represented as sacred to Neptune for good 
cause, as the oldest of sea horses, Arion, was 
the offspring of that salt-water divinity. The 
sea god and Minerva had a soft of celestial 
lawsuit over the proprietorship of the site of 
the city of Athens; Minerva, to substantiate 
her claim, produced an olive tree; and Nep- 
tune, with one blow of his three-tined seaweed 
fork, poetically named his trident, struck from 
the live rock a living horse, endowed with 
the combined genius of both Balaam and his 
ass, having a human voice and the gift of 
prophecy! 

The ‘gigantic arctic walrus (Zvrichecus ros- 
marus) is called a sea horse; a beast that has 
attained the length of eighteen feet, with a 
girth of twelve feet about the middle, if the 
moderns are as credible as the ancients, which 
perhaps may be doubted. Bold should be the 
rider who mounted this mettlesome beast, and 
a good clinger withal, for his gallop is one of 
the clumsiest, with his short “ flippers ” before, 
and both hind legs crowded into one big 
mitten. Besides being a poor roadster, he is 
an enormous eater, and I should advise no 
young lady to add this unwieldy cob to her 
equerry. ‘ 

As little cpuld one recommend for side- 
saddle or phaeton that other sea horse, more 
commonly called river horse, the hippopota- 
mus; an animal not at all graceful, with his 
ponderous hulk, and great, square jaws; though 
he seemed very docile in his tank at Barnum’s 
before that ‘‘Napoleon of showmen” served 
him up roasted to the citizens of Gotham. 

Still another sea horse — for the poverty of 
human invention shows never so plainly as in 
names — is some sluggish molluscan, too stupid 
to aspire even to the family title of his baptis- 
mal sponsor, from whose modesty only the 
sea is spared a humbler member of the genus 
Equus. 

At last we have the genuine lady’s animal, 
‘the veritable sea horse, the pet of the aqua- 
rium, and the paradox of the naturalist — the 
curious little hippocampus. It belongs to the 





genus Syngnathus, and is related to that pe- 
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culiar little creature the pipe-fish, or needle- 
fish, from whose elongated snout you would 
fancy that Nature had furnished him with a 
tin trumpet, as might become the smallest of 
her finny children. 

Little hippocamp is undoubtedly a degraded 
and dismantled war horse; for, while his spars 
—which to a horse are his legs — are all shot 
away, and there is buta rag of sail, or fin, left, 
he is still covered with closely-jointed rings of 
plate armor, that gives a ridgy, angular look 
to this bony little steed. Sea horse as he is, he 
is small, not aspiring to more than two or three 
inches of longitudinal growth ; and, not to make 
that seem too long, he curls down his tail, — 
a prehensile organ, which he uses as a hand, 
holding on by sticks and sea-weeds, while 
he arches his neck, and tosses his real horse 
head, as if he were cantering, on invisible legs, 
under some invisible rider —anymph of the 
waters too ethereal for our dull eyes. 

One variety of the Syngnathus seems to have 
the “ribbons ” attached to his head, and pro- 
jecting dorsals, tasselled and trimmed, that 
might pass for the horns of a side-saddle, 
while his tail is decorated with bows, like a 
pet pony in holiday attire. 

The most striking peculiarity of the sea 
horse is a little family trait, which might re- 
mind one of what is said of the Biscay peasant, 
who takes to his bed on the arrival of an heir 
to his house, and is treated by the nurses and 
gossips with that distinguished consideration 
which other people bestow on the mother in 
such cases. 

On the gentleman sea horse 5 the 
duty of ‘bringing his young colts happily into 
life, while his. equine lady is cantering off upon 
her own good pleasure, leAving him at home 
to brood what you may well call a genuine 
‘“‘mare’s nest.” 

Under the plate armor of the male is a sort 
of sack or pocket, like the kangaroo’s, in which 
the female hippocamp deposits her eggs, and 
leaves them to hatch there. This convenient 
family arrangement ought to make the sea 
horse popular in the parlor, as in fact he is, 
even where it is not yet known how attentive 
he is to duties not hitherto considered as be- 
longing to his masculine sphere. 


—— EVEN the Abyssinians have their ideas 
of right and wrong. With them it is thought 
to be a sin to eat geese and ducks. WA 


—— One newspaper dies in this country 
every week. Many new ones were born in the 
month of January. 
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BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
BY J: Ww. H. 


HIS instrument, more than any other, 

facilitates commercial operations; and, 
to the business man, knowledge of its nature 
and mode of use is indispensable. 

Bill of exchange (often termed “ draft”) has 
been described as ‘‘a written request, or order, 
to one person to pay a certain sum of money 
to another, or to his order, at all events; that 
is, without any qualification or condition.” 

Bills of exchange are either foreign or in- 
land. A foreign bill is one wherein the order, 
or request for payment is addressed to a per- 
son in some country other than that in which 
the bill is made. 

An inland bill is one payable within the 
limits of the country in which it is made. 

To illustrate the operation of a foreign bill | 
of exchange, we will suppose that a merchant 
of Rio Janeiro, having sold a cargo in New 
York, wishes with the proceeds to purchase 
goods in London. By selling exchange on 
New York — that is, a bill or bills of exchange 
payable in New York — to some one who wishes 
to use funds there, and, with the money re- 
ceived from the sale, buying exchange on Lon- 
don; or by directing his correspondent in New 
York to buy, with the money received for the 
cargo, exchange on London, and send the 
same to that place for his — the merchant’s — 
use, he transfers his funds from America to 
England without risk or expense. 

If A., of St. Petersburg, desiring to buy in 
London, has in New York funds equal to what 
is possessed in London by his fellow-merchant 
B., who desires to buy in New York, the trans- 
fer for each can be effected by a simple ex- 
change of bills. 

Generally foreign bills_of excharige, and in 
some places inland bills and promissory 
notes, are not payable on the day specified 
in the instrument for payment, but a credit 
of three days is allowed. This term is called 
“* grace.” 

No particular form of words is necessary to 
constitute a bill of exchange; but the order 
must be unconditional, and for a specified sum 
of money. / 

It is drawn in triplicate; that is, two copies 
of the bill are made, and each is sent by a 
different conveyance, in order to guard against 
miscarriage. 

Ownership of this instrument may be trans- 
ferred in the same manner as that of a prom- 
issory note, of which description has bec 
‘heretofore given. 
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The person making a bill of exchange is 
styled the ‘“ drawer.” 

He to whom it is addressed is called the 
‘* drawee.” 

The person to whom, or to whose order, it-is 
payable, is termed the ‘“‘ payee.” 

If the drawee accepts the bill on presentment 
(which is done in writing on the instrument) 
he becomes ‘‘ acceptor,” and is responsible for 
the payment of the bill when it becomes due. 

As ordinarily used, the term bill of exchange 
is not applied to ‘‘ check,” though the latter is 
included in the description given above. 

A check is an order addressed to a bank, or 
banker, for the payment of a specified sum. It 
is payable at sight, and usually to bearer. 


THE LEGENDS OF THE DRAGON, 
BY F. H. STAUFFER: 


N the wide domain of the marvellous, as it 
existed in the middle ages, no legend occurs 
so frequently or in such a variety of forms as 
the legend of the dragon or monstrous winged 
serpent. Though a vestige of Grecian mythol- 
ogy, the vanquishing of the fearful beast by a 
saint is a perpetually recurring myth, running 
through all the ancient Christian legends. In 
the darker ages the symbol was translated into, 
and received as, an acknowledged fact. 


Ravages by flood were attributed to the maz, 


levolency of the monster. In the seventh cen- 
tury, St. Romanus is said to have delivered the 
city of Rouen, on Ascension Day, from the 
ravages of the dragon. He had a large fire 
built, and ordered a condemned criminal to 
bring forth the beast. The man left his dun- 
geon, and in a short time returned to the city, 
followed by the dragon. The monster walked 
into the fire and was burned to death. King 
Dagobert, in commemoration of this event, 
gave to the clergy of Rouen the privilege of 
pardoning one condemned criminal every As- 
cension Day, and the right was exercised until 
the period of the first revolution. But when 
we remember the fact that Romanus prevented 
the River Seine from overflowing Rouen by 
constructing embankments, the legend is ex- 
plained. - The legends of Tarasque, the dragon 
of the Rhone, destroyed by St. Martha, and 
the dragon of Garonne, killed at Bordeaux by 
St. Martial, can be explained by the same in- 
undation theory. 

The medieval naturalists laid a foundation 
for the seeming truthfulness of the dragon le- 
gends by recognizing the dragon as a genuine 
existing animal known to science and travel- 
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lers. The fossilized head of an.extinct sauriay 
reptile is shown at Aix as. the veritable head 
of the dragon slain by St. Martha; and the 
preserved head of the dragon said+to have been 
killed by Dieudonne, a knight df Rhodes, must 
have been the head of a hippopotamus, accord- 
ing to the description of it given by Thevenot, 
who saw it in the possession of the Turks as 
late as the middle of the seventeenth century. 
There is an old sculptured representation of 
St. George and the Dragon on the portal of a 
church at Avignon, and another in painting on 
the walls of Mordiford church, in Hereford- 
shire. The ignorant and unlettered point to 
these as evidence that the dragon was no myth. 
A fertile source of mythical narrations is found 
in the ancient names of places, legends being 
invented to account for the names; and then 
we are gravely informed that the names were 
derived from the alleged facts of the legend. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








- NO OURE, NO PAY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. LanGuisH, a Lady who 
has lately acquired Wealth. Avice, her 
Daughter. Lucy AIKEN, JENNY CARTER, 
Susan Dean, Friends of Alice. BRipGEt, 
the Queen of the Kitchen. AuntT Maria 
Mincet, a little hard of hearing. 


Scene. — Parlor in Mrs. LANGuIsH’s House. 
Small table and chair, L.; arm-chair, €.: 
rocking-chair, R. 

[Znter Brivcet, L., showing tn Lucy AIKEN. ] 
Bridget. Tak’ a sate, Miss Lucy, if ye plaze, 

while I spake to the young misthress. It’s 

glad she’ll be to see yer, for it’s a hape of 
throuble we have here ony how. 

‘ Lucy. Trouble, Bridget! Why, what’s the 

matter? 

Bridget. Shure, mam, it’s all along of the 
misthress; she’s took sick intirely, and is fail- 
in’, and failin’, and failin’. 

Lucy. Mrs. Languish sick? I am sorry to 
hear that 

Bridget. O, indade, and indade she is. Ivery 
breath she draws is nearer and nearer her last. 

Lucy. What seems to be the matter? 

Bridget. An’ shure, mam, I don’t know, ex- 
cept that she’s failin’, and failin’, and failin’; 
an’ it’s sorry the day whin she fell ill; she’s 
the kindest and bist misthress in the world. 
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(Crying.) O, musha, musha! O, dear! oO, 


dear! 
Lucy. Well, well, Bridget, bé. calm, and hope 


for the best. * 

Bridget. Faith, and that’s what I’m doin’. 
O, here comes Miss Alice, the poor, disconsi- 
lite orphan. [Z£xit, L. 


[Enter AiceE, R.]} 


Alice. (Running to Lucy and kissing her.) 
Why, Lucy Aiken! You dear, good for noth- 
ing thing! Where have you been all this 
while? 

Lucy. It 7s an age since we met.. I must 
congratulate you; and I assure you I do, with 
all my heart, on your altered position. So, 
the rich and crusty old uncle, who forgot his 
relations while living, has remembered you in 
his will? 

Alice. Yes, Lucy; thanks to uncle Caleb, 
we are rich. And, I assure you, we were glad 
to be remembered. 

Lucy. But, dear me, Alice, what a careless 
creature I am! How.is your mother? Bridget 
tells me she is very sick. 

Alice. Poor mother! this sudden turn in the 
wheel of fortune has been too much for her; 
she is a confirmed invalid. I don’t know what 
to make of her. ‘Dr. Tincture can find no 
symptoms of disease. He says she is in sound 
bodily health; her suddenly dropping her usu- 
al employments has occasioned her seeming 
illness. 

Lucy. Seeming! Why, Alice, you treat 
lightly what your Bridget seems to consider a 
very serious illness. 

Alice. Well, I do; for I am convinced noth- 
ing ails mother. Her head is turned with the 
idea that she is an invalid, because she thinks 
it fashionable for rich ladies to be ailing, and 
the queerest notions. I suppose you will 
laugh, but I am. going to tell you her last 
freak. She is highly incensed at Dr. Tincture, 
and refuses to see him, and declares her illness 
can only be cured by some mysterious agency. 
Yesterday she bade me prepare this note to 
be inserted in the evening papers. (Reads.) 
“No CurE, No Pay. — A lady who is suffer- 
ing from a disease which baffles the skill of the 
medical profession, and who is desirous of tes- 
tifying her appreciation of the efforts now be- 
ing made to institute a school of female prac- 
titioners, offers the sum of five hundred dollars 
to any female who will cure hers Address, 
with réal name, ‘ BEDRIDDEN,’ Station A, Bos- 
ton Post Office; and remember, No cure, no 
pay.” Did you ever hear of such a nonsensi- 
cal whim? 
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Lucy. What an odd idea! And do you pro- 
pose to send it? 

Alice. No, indeed. That is, if I can possi+ 
bly prevent it. But she believes it has already 
gone. Dear me! I wish I could find a way to 
frighten her into health again. 

Lucy. That's just what you must do. If you 
will be guided by me, her cure can be effected. 
You remember our “ Private Theatricals” last 
winter, and what fun we had. Let us turn our 
practice then to profit now. There’s Jenny 
Carter and Susie Dean all ready for any 
harmless sport, I know. You leave this to 
me, and I'll send your mother a few samples 
of the new school she so much admires. 

Alice. O, capital! capital! But are you quite 
sure you can carry out this scheme? 

Lucy. Sure. Remember what Richelieu says 
about “‘ the bright lexicon of youth,” and leave 
all to me. Good by; I must run and see 
the girls. Set your heart at rest; we'll have 
your mother well before she knows it herself. 
Good by. [£xit, L. 

Alice. Good by. I have great faith in Lucy. 
And I do -hope this scheme of hers will be a 
success. Perhaps it is wrong to deceive poor 
mother; but that advertisement once inserted 
in the papers, we should have no peace day or 
night. Here she comes. Poor mother! she 
works very hard to keep up her sickness. | 
can hardly refrain from laughing to see her 
bright, rosy face and the utter lassitude of her 
body. 


[Enter Mrs. Lanculisu, 2., supported by AUNT 
M1ncGET, very slowly.) 


Aunt M. Keerful, Angelina; keerful, my 
child. Remember you’re a drefful sick wo- 
man; drefful sick. 

Mrs. L. (Sinking into easy chair, C.) O, 
dear! O, dear! Iknow—Iam. Iknow— - 
I am weaker — and weaker — every — day. 
My camphor bottle — aunt Midget — fan me 
—my child. (Aunt M. applies camphor, and 
ALIcE fans Mrs. L.) ‘ 

Alice. Don’t you feel any better, mother? 

Mrs. L. No, child; your — poor — mother 
—is failing rapidly; a few short days — and 
then — 

Aunt M. (Sneezes.) Massy sakes, child! who 
left that door open? Do you want your mam 
to catch her death? (ALicE shuts door, L.) 

Alice. Have you had your breakfast, mother? 

Mrs. L. Yes, child — all I wanted — but I 
-have no appetite. 

Aunt M. Well, Angelina, how. do you feel 
now? 

Mrs. L. Very feeble. 
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Aunt M. What does she say? 
Alice. Very feeble. 
Aunt M. Hay? 

Mrs. L. Dear — dear! 
speak so loud. 

Aunt M. Loud? Why, Angelina! you know 
how feeble my voice is. I couldn’t speak loud. 
(Sits in rocking-chair, R., and knits.) 

Mrs. L. Alice, do you — hear anything from 
the advertisement? 

Alice. O, yes, mother; I hear from it. Sev- 
eral people are anxious to see you. 

Mrs. L. I knew it-— I knew it. My cure 
can only come from such a source. Look in 
the paper — child — there may be some new 
discovery advertised. 

Alice. (Sits, L., and takes up paper.) Yes, 
there are a number. (feads.) _‘‘ Dr. Kresote’s 
Extract of Lignumvite for the cure of Lum- 
bago —” 

Mrs. L. O, dear! I must try that. 
I've got the lunbago. 

Aunt M. Who’s that? Tom Bago! 
a new doctor? 

Alice. (Reads.) “ Elias’s Great Cure-all —” 

Aunt M. Who’s that’s got a new carry-all? 

Mrs. L. Aunt Midget — please don’t. 

Aunt M. Law, Angelina, what’s the use of 
living, if you don’t know what's goin’ on? 


Aunt Midget, don’t 


I know 


Is that 


Alice. ‘‘The most Wonderful Discovery of 


the Age! vn ‘Speedy Cure for all Diseases of 
the Spine — 

Mrs. L. O, dear! I know my spine is dis- 
eased — 

Alice. ‘‘ Heart Disease — ” 

Mrs. L. O—O—O—I know I’ve got that! 
I've got such a pain here and here — and here. 

Alice. ‘‘ General Debility — ” 

Aunt M. General who? What new — 
man is that? 

Alice. ‘‘ Consumption — 

Mrs. L. O, dear! that’s'my case! 
I'm sure I’m a victim to that — 

Aunt M. Yes, Angelina, I told you this 
morning at the breakfast table, when you eat 
four hard boiled eggs, six pertaters, a big piece 
of steak, and so many flapjacks! sartin sure it 
was a forerunner of consumption. 

Alice. ‘* And all diseases which flesh is heir 
to—” 

Aunt M. Diseases of the hair! Do tell! 
have they got something new for that? I’m 
glad on it, for my hair is all a comin’ out. 

Mrs. L. We must try that. (Bell rings, L.) 
Dear me, child! you must have that bell muf- 
fled; and I think we had better have the street 
strewn with tan, it’s so soothing. 

Bridget. (Outside, LZ.) Doctor, isit? Away 


I feel it! 
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wid yer. We want no doctors in petticoats 
here at all at all. 

Alice. (Runs to door, L.) oan show the 
lady up here. 

Bridget. (Outside, L.) Will 1? 
in, Mrs. Doctor, come in. 

Alice. This must be one of the ladies whom 
I expected. 


O, come 


{Znter BRIDGET, showing tn JENNY Carter, 
who is disguised. Calico dress without crin. 
oline; short waisted, if possible ; a small red 
shawl on her shoulders, a large, old-fashioned 
bonnet, cap, and glasses, under her arm an 
umbrella.) 


Bridget. Here’s the she doctor, mam. 

2 [2xit, L. 

Fenny. Ahem —ahem! Who's sick? Who 
wants the doctor? I am Dr. Higgins, M. D., 
just graduated from the Female College. Would 
you like to see my diploma? 

Alice. It’s not necessary. 

Fenny. Where is the patient? Stop! don't 
speak! The eye of science is quick to distin- 
guish suffering. I see her! — that form tot- 
tering on the verge of the grave! 

Mrs.Z. O, dear! what didI tell you! (Fen- 
ny passes MRs. L., rushes up to Aunt Miner, 
seizes her hand.) 

Fenny. My poor woman, how are you? 

Aunt M. (Shakes Jexnny’s hand.) Why, how 
do you do? My eyesight’s kinder failin’. ‘It's 
Jerusha Hoppin —ain’t it? What a handsome 
bunnet you've got! 

Fenny. My dear woman, time is precious. 
Let me see your tongue. 

Aunt M. Well, I flatter myself I do look 
young for one who’s seen so much triberlation. 

Alice. Miss — Mrs. Doctor, you’ve made a 
mistake. This is the patient. 

Fenny. Dear me, dear me! what a blunder! 
(Comes back to table, L., takes off her bonnet, 
then places chair L. of Mrs. L., and sits.) 
What’s the trouble? 

Mrs. L. O, dear — doctor —I don’t know. 
I’m failing rapidly. 

Fenny. Let me see your tongue. 
shows tt.) Ahem! Bad, bad! 

Mrs. L. O, déar, doctor, do tell me the worst. 

Fenny. Have you a cough? 

Mrs. L. (Forcing a very slight cough.) 
Dreadful! 

Aunt M. Why, that must be a femalé woman 
doctor. 

Fenny. Sleep well nights? 

Mrs. L. Not a wink. 

Fenny. Not a wink? Bad, bad! Any ap- 
petite? 


(Mrs. L. 
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‘Mrs. L. Not a bit. 
Fenny. Not a bit? 
yours is a very bad case. 

” Mrs. L. O,do, doctor, tell me the worst. 

Fenny. Madam, you are suffering from a 
terrible disease — a disease of Which the pro- 
fession know but little. Hum-buga; a disease 
cured by a depression of the eliminating vesticu- 
bia of the scaseophagus. Had you fallen into 
the hands of the masculine butchers of the 
medical profession, your fate would have been 
terrible; but we of the new school are destined 
to lay bare new fountains of health. I propose 
to treat your case by an entirely new method; 
one that is destined to make a great revolu- 
tien in medicine. The Lionian Method I will 
briefly.explain. You, madam, are suffering 
from prostration — a superabundance of weak- 
ness. In your case, madam, it is necessary to 
throw off this superabundance of weakness; 
but how to supply the vacuum? What is 
needed? You see at once: strength. But 
where shall we find strength? —in the min- 
eral world? No. Inthe vegetable world? No. 
Where shall we turn? To the animal world, 
and there we find-strength; and where greater 
strength than in the lion, the king of beasts? 
There is our remedy. Madam, I prescribe for 
you a lion diet. Lion steaks for breakfast, 
roast lion for Ginner, cold lion for supper; and 
lion broth, lion soup, and lion fricassees pro- 
miscuously. Obey me, and you are saved; 
hesitate, and you are lost. 

Mrs. L. Dear me! but where shall I get the 
lions? 

Fenny. 'That’s none of my business. I pre- 
scribe the mode; you must find the means. 
You are rich; send and catch them. I would 
recommend your keeping a few live lions in 
your back garden, that you may have them 
fresh at all times. 

Mrs. L. Lions in our back garden? Mercy! 
we should be eaten alive! 

Aunt M. Lions? What! turn our back gar- 
den into a howling wilderness? 

Mrs. L. Dear me, dear me! 
find the means of cure. 

Fenny. Then I cannot help you. 


Bad, bad! Madam, 


I can never 


So, if you 


will just hand me a check for five hundred dol- | 


lars, 'll go. (Puts on bonnet.) 

Mrs. L. (Starting up.) A check for what? 

Fenny. A check for five hundred dollars. 

Mrs. In But you haven’t cured me. You 
forget, ‘* No cure, no pay.” 

Fenny: Ah, but I’ve prescribed a method 
that will be sure to cure. If you don’t choose 
to try it, that’s not my fault. 

Mrs. L. You just start yourself out of this 
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house. Quick, or I'll find a way to send you. 
Quick, I say. : 

Fenny. Very well, madam; very well. Re-- 
member the law. You'll find you must pay. 
Good morning. a ae [Bxit, L. 

Mrs. L. Who ever heard of such impudence? 

Aunt M. Why, Angelina, what are you do- 
ing? You'll kill yourself standing so long. 

Mrs. L. (Sinks back into chai?.) O, dear! 
O, dear! My camphor—quick! Fan me, 
child, fan me! 

Alice. Well, mother, your first attempt with 
the new school is a failure. You'd better give 
it up, and send for Dr. Tincture. . 

Mrs. L. Child, don’t mention that horrid 
name again. (Bell rings.) Who can that be? 
Another one of those humbugs. 

Alice. We will not have any more come in 
here, if you say so. 

Mrs. L. Yes, let them come. 
must be tried. 


Every means 


[Zuter Brivcet, L.] 


Bridget. If you plase, mam, there’s another 
old woman. Says she’s a doctor. 
Alice. Show her in, Bridget. 
[Zxit Bripcet, L. 
Aunt M. Seems to me, Angelina, you're 
having lots of callers to-day. 


[Enter Susan Dean, L., disguised. An old- 
Jashioned “pumpkin” hood upon her head, 
an old faded cloak.upon her shoulders, a 
bundle of *‘roots and herbs” in one hand,a 
heavy cane in the other.] 


Susan. How do you do, folks? Somebody 
sick here? I’m Dr. Hannah Stebbins, a regu- 
lar graduated physician. 

Alice. So we understand. 

Susan. Yes, my medical edication begun 
with docterin’ with roots and yarbs. But dear 
me! which is the sick woman? 

Alice. My mother. 

Susan. -O, yes; the old lady in the specs. - 
Well, she does look kinder feeble. (Crosses 
to Aunt MripGet.) Heow do you do, mam? 
Kinder croning, hay? 

Aunt M. Hay? 

Susan. They tell me you're kinder com- 
plainin’. : 

Aunt M. Rainin’, is it? 
What lots of rain we do have! 

Alice. You've made a mistake. 
mother. 

Susan. Why, yeou don’t say so. There’s 
nothing the matter with her—is there? What’s 
the matter? Got the rheumatics? 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Why, du tell! 


This is my 
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317. Galipolis. 318. Milford. 319. 1. Stras- 
bourg. 2. CapeFear. 3. Oeckana. 4. Turin. 
5. Trent— Scott, GRANT. 320. W-here. 321. 
T-he. 322. F-lag. 323. B-one. 324. (Ale) o 
(dove) (wood) gi (vent) o (ape) (oar) (man) 
w (arms) u (awl) M (0’s) (tea) (ass) m (yew) 
ch (ass) (eye t) d (0’s) (hymn) — A load of 
wood given to a poor man warms you almost 
as much as it does him. 325. May. 326. 
Orange. 327. False. 328. Land’s End. 329. 
Race. 330. Wrath. 331. North. 332. Coffin. 
333. Isabella. 334. Sarah. 335. Delia. 336. 
Foundation. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
338. 


ENIGMA. 

339- It is composed of 7 letters. The 5, 2, 4, 
7 is partof a dog. The 1, 6, 3 is an article of 
dress. The whole is found in every state. 

NELLY SKETCHLEY. 
Sans-TETEs. 

340. Behead a kitchen utensil, and leave 
something that is often found in this_Maga- 
zine. 341. Behead a mechanical combination, 
and leave another mechanical combination. 


Jarsy. 
DovusLe ACcROSTIC. 


The initials form the name of a great poet, | 


and the finals one of his poems : — 

342. 1. Horse-eatefs. 2. An island in the 
Baltic Sea. 3. A town of Greece. 4. One of 
the divisions of Africa. 5. An important city 
during the rebellion. Cc. B. W. 


CHARADE. 
343. My first is a rug; my second is a pro- 
noun; my third is a person; my fourth is ‘a 
noise; my whole is a study. S. G. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
344-. My first is in boat, but not in ship; 
My second is in board, but not in chip; 
My third is in door, but not in sash; 
My fourth js in soup, but not in hash; 
My fifth is in king, but notin queen; 
My sixth is in black, but not in green; 
My seventh is in young, but not in old; 
My eighth is in stern, but not in hold; 
My whole is a city of the Middle States, 
T. H. O’Mistocres, 


REBUs. 


345- 


- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

346. What noted men?—A vegetable and 
what we all have. 347- To admit. 348. To 
gain, a pasture and a foreigner: 349. To be 
on, fire and part of the body. 350. A boy's 
name and a boy. 

351. Fill the blanks with words that read 
backwards and forwards the same: The car- 
penter laid his —— on the chair at —— and 
went with ——. SyLvan GRovE. 


352. A common saying of two words, one in 
each couplet : — 


‘* Ye’ll try the world soon, my lad, 
And, Andrew dear, believe me.” 
“When shall we three meet again — 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


MusicaL PuzzLes. 


353- 354 


Ross. 
‘TRANSPOSITIONS. . 
Fill the blanks with transpositions of words 
in Italics : — 
355: Oh, Em, don’t go——. . 356. Do g0, 
and be ——. Loran. LINcOLN. 


357. Crest hero. HERBERT. 
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E have received a letter with this su- 
perscription. The ‘‘Stupids” under- 
stood it. 


“Hallo, Uncle Sam! I’m light as a rag; 
So give me a ride in the old mail bag;* 
At Harrison Square I would like to go out, 
In Boston city right on the mail route; 
Mr. Oliver Optic is wanting me there, 
And I've paid in advance my regular fare.” 


Galileo sends this conundrum: “ Why is a 
sheriff, in the act of taking possession of a 
man’s house, like an ancient hero? Because 
he’s a Cesar” (seizer).— Old Hickory, we 
cannot give the information you desire about 
the coins. — Bob, you are right about ‘‘ Hatch- 
ie.” We enjoy life just as well as when we 
were younger. You must not think happiness 
is the prerogative of youth. — Sailor’s descrip- 
tion of his voyage is quite truthful. Rebuses 
declined. — We don’t know David Copperfield, 
but “ Yorick” was ‘‘a man of infinite jest.” 
“Dead as a door nail” sounds like slang dia- 
lect. Sans-tétes accepted and labelled Yorick. 

Mr. R. didn’t get the Magazine, and he says, 
“Our little people raise a muss when #¢ don’t 
come, and goto the news depot and spend all 
their missionary money for ‘ Optic.’ We know 
you don’t want fo deprive the poor heathen of 
their Bibles, but owr Boys and Girls will have 
Optic, heathen or no heathen.” For the poor 
heathen’s sake the back numbers have been 
forwarded. Geo, L. G.-has -sent a club of 
seven, for which he will accept our thanks, as 
well as for his compliment. — Geo. K. J., when 
a person writes to another for his own interest 
or pleasure, etiquette requires him to enclose a 
stamp if he wishes for a reply. 

Clarence Clayton, the story in the poem is 
too good for Hannah; we save it for future 
consideration. Charade good, as usual. — Syl- 
van Grove, we can’t begin to see through that 
puzzle, unless it is ‘‘Consarn your picture,” 
and that is very improper language, you know. 
— Happy’s rebus is not in good taste. — Corn 
City’s papers were gratefully received. Here 
is his conundrum: Why did tHe inventor of 
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steamboats weigh a great deal? Because he 
was a Fulton (full ton). — G. W. Li, we re- 
ceive the rebus on Washington about six times 
a week. — Elmwood sends nearly all the an- 
swers to last number. ' Second rebus accepted. 

King Queer was so much pleased with our 
compliment to hfs former conundrum — which 
we called the worst one we ever saw — that 
he sends another: “‘ Why is it just the same 
whether you shave the side of your face or 
not? If you do not you raise a whisker, and 
if you do you razor whisker.” Horrid! — 
Harry C., we fear it would be a long while 
before we could find time to comply with your 
request. — Sorry H. V. L.’s cross-word enigmas 
do not come up to the mark. They should 
sound more like poetry. — Penstock is wel- 
come; but these rebuses have been sent be- 
fore. — Skiff, first, it is customary to write on 
one side; second, it will be folded; third, four 
or five weeks. 

Monsieur Hickup sends something old. 
— Benj. E., right. —J. H., about twenty-five 
thousand tons. — Dick M., send all you can 
get. Don’t know about the age, but some- 
where between twenty and fifty — think there 
is a Mrs. W. — Thidolf represents the O. O. 
Debating Society, composed of eighteen mem- 
bers, all but three being subscribers to che 
Magazine. Honors crowd thickly upon us. 
The name of the next story has been men- 


tioned in a former number. — Are the very 


good charades and anagrams from A. E. and 
E. P. George original? The ‘‘ Story of a Pin” 
is very creditable, but we have no room for it. 
— Bob, we are so well stocked, there is not 
much lack in any department. Anything good 
is always acceptable, like the reversions. | 

Fred K. M. can get one of the manufac- 
turers. Headwork declined. — L. B.’s list of 
answers is very accurate. He sent no answer. 
to the good anagram, ahd we cannot begin to 
guess it. — Atlantic has reappeared, minus the 


red ink. “Headwork good. His address is N. E. 


corner Fourth and Smith Streets, Cincinnati, 
O.— Punch the Printer has only ten. corre- 
spondents ; so he begs Chip to write — Box 642, 
Evansville, O. Contributions old.—J. P. B. 
wants to know why the letter # is like love? 
Because it makes Mary marry. He wishes to 
extend the list of Punch the Printer’s corre- 
spondents, being a fellow-craftsman, 38 Fifth 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

Rob Roy is responsible for the following jeu 
de mots: **No matter how witty the poets ef 
other countries may be, we have one who is 
wittier” (Whittier).— E. A. Junior has been 
on a ‘‘straw-ride,” and considers it very de- 
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lightful if one can only keep warm. —H.G., 
there is no such ship. — Curlyhead wants credit 
for his transpositions in No. 57. — Thanks to 
Lawyer for discriminating approval. — Appo- 
mattox, we have answered your questions 
before. ‘‘ The Way of the World” is not for 
young readers. — Tarquinius Superbus is very 
welcome. Third enigma accepted. 

Mollie Fye’s racy letter and brilliant contri- 
bution are very acceptable. — Willie. P. writes 
with a pencil.—F. R. is right, and we were 
wrong in regard to the log-line; the blunder 
was discovered a year ago, and should have 
been corrected in subsequent editions. — F. J. 
A. must wait a little for an answer to his letters. 
Send on the club. — No apology was needed 
from Thomas; we took the opportunity to ex- 
press an opinion, rather than to administer a 
rebuke. 

Contributions from Yankee, Merry Boy, Fred 
J. A., A Young Man, Jerry Jingle (Feb. 3), 
We, Us, & Co., Yankee Ned, Dickens, Rasp- 
berry, Frank, Capitoline, E. A. Junior, Red 
Jacket, U. Bet, Willie Winkle, Two Funny 
Boys, Chip, N. F. P., Harry A. B., are declined 
with our sincere regrets that there is not room 
for them. Contributions from Allen M. C,, 
Sandford and Merton, High Flyre, Bay State, 
Yankee Ned, have nearly all been sent before. 

We put the following into 

Our AccEePTED’ DRAWER. 

Rex, poets; Walter Birch, enigma; Paul 
Blake, charade; Chip, geographical questions 
(very good); Geo. H. D., rebus; North Star, 
transpositions; Delaware, cross-word enigma; 
Koal Skuttle, animals; Alert, rebus; Frank 
Freeman, syncopations; Ike, double acrostic; 
Hattie R. W., transpositions; Eagle, enigma; 
H. O. W., rebus; Percy Vere, a tree; Q. Cum- 
ber, rebus; W. B., cross-word enigma; Jerry 
Jingle, double acrostic; L. H. S., transposi- 
tions; Sam Slick, rebus No. 6 (good); Lynn 
CG. Doyle, rebus; Hautboy, rebus. 


The following-named subscribers wish to 
correspond with the family: Tommy, Box 
228, Bridgeton, N. J.; A Young Man from the 
Country, Box 566, Evansville, Ind. ; Chincopin 
Charley, N. J.; Delaware, Lock Box 319, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (with Chip, Black Hawk, and 
others); Yorick, $30 North Sixth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (with Willy Wisp and Punch the 
Printer); Allen M. C., 44 West Thirty-second 
Street, New York; Fred’K. Morrill, Brandon, 
Vt.; W. B., Salem, Columbiana Co., O; Tar- 
quinius Superbus (Care of Robert the penny 
post), Springfield, Mass.; Harry Clifton, Box 
250, Bridgton, Cumberland Co., N. J. . 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ROADS. 


‘ HAT should we do if-all the roads on th’« 

globe should disappear to-day, leaving 
the surface just as it was before the roads were 
made? 

There would be the same number of houses, 
the same quantity of flour, corn, meat, and 
clothing as now. But there would be too great 
a supply of provisions in one place, and too 
great a supply of clothing in another; anda 
large part of the present wealth of the world 
would be. of no use, because it could not be 
distributed. All exchange of commodities 
would cease. - 

If the roads could not be reopened, or new 
ones made, ships would no longer cross the 
ocean; cities would be without inhabitants; 
schools would be forgotten; all who did not 
perish with cold and hunger.would have to 
toil for their daily bread. There would’ be no 
nobles, no learned men, no rich men. The 
whole earth would become a wilderness, in- 
habited only by wandering tribes of barba- 
rians. 

Roads are as essential to human civilization 
as air is to human life. 

The great Roman roads might be counted 
among the wonders of the world. The cities 
of the empire were connected with each other, 
and with the capital, by a system of roads such 
as never existed in any other quarter of the 
globe. The Romans did not consider any 
country completely subdued till roads had 
been constructed to its most distant boundaries. 
These highways were made of several layers 


-|,of sand, gravel, and cement, and were. paved 


with large stones — sometimes with granite. 

So solid was their construction that parts of , 

them: have withstood the wear and tear of fif- 

teen centuries. ; 
—_———_q————— 

Tue genuine Artemas Ward was a 
major-general in the American army, and 
commanded at Cambridge when Washington 
arrived. He was afterwards speaker of the 
House of Representatives in Massachusetts, 
and was subsequently elected to Congress. 


—— Tue human body has seven million 
pores. 7 





